CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO
SPEAK your piece good and you will get a big red apple,"  was an ancient wheeze of the  rural schools.
When my niece, Ethel Barrymore, appeared for the first time at the Garrick Theatre hi New York in Clyde Fitch's play, Captain Jinks> I gave her a large red apple. This was the start of a custom that I have since observed on the first night of the plays in which not only my niece, but my two nephews, Lionel and John Barrymore, appear. And in recent years my niece and nephews have sent me a large red apple on the first nights of the plays in which I have appeared.
The two Barrymore boys did not go on the stage so early as their sister. They both thought of careers outside of the theatre, John as a newspaper artist and Lionel as a painter. John was for a time on the art staff of the Evening Journal in New York. He drew clever but involved pictures. I remember one entitled "The Web of Life," in which a lot of weird people were trying to get across some place. It carried an editorial note which began: "This is not an unpleasant picture when looked at properly,"railroad fares it will be all right. Why a young man like you likes to continue on these tours I don't know, I hope to get away on May first and back shortly after you reach here. I am searching for something for you. Our last talk before you left for the West gave me much happiness.OPIltB XHEATBE OHCSIBSTBA.
